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WHATEVER views we may have of the age, the respectability and
the future of the political phenomenon called " nationalism," there
can be few to-day who doubt that a just estimate of its weight in
the immediate future would be of the utmost importance for the
safe ordering of our world. For if nationalism is declining, if its
present emotional hold is due for a speedy loosening, if the
nationalist doctrinaires are belated prophets of a dying system,
their passion as irrelevant to the new world situation as the bulls
of Boniface VIII were to the world of Edward I and Philippe le Bel,
we can with prudence disregard national feeling, or make to it only
the minimum concessions that tact and kindness call for. But if
that often-predicted death is not imminent, we may make equally
great mistakes the other way. "Stoning the prophets is ancient
news," but if that is too easy a sport, it is yet a duty to recall the
deception of nineteenth-century optimism, of the general belief in
a political rule of reason whose palpable confutation by the facts
may give us too easy a sense of intellectual superiority.
We may be making the same mistake that was made by rationalists
who noted the decline of religious faith and fervour and believed
that a tepid rationalism could become the ethical and political
religion of all sensible men; we may be witnessing the transfer of
the irrational, passionate, pathological elements that are so marked
in nationalism into other not less formidable, not less disturbing,
not more rational forms.
But we are less likely than our forbears to exaggerate the chances
of mere rationality in politics, Freud and Jung, the modern socio-
logists and anthropolgists, have soaked into our minds. We are,
in that sense, more humble than the men of the great age of reason,
more prone to think there is something in the doctrine of original